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THE COST OF CRUELTY. 



In the winter of 1872, an epizootic disease made its appear- 
ance among the horses in New York and in sundry other cities 
throughout the United States, producing almost a panic among 
the human inhabitants. It may be asserted that, up to that time, 
the value of the horse was imperfectly comprehended; but an 
impressive lesson was then given. In the city of New York, it 
is estimated that two-thirds of all the horses were stricken down 
with the disease ; and all branches of business, all pursuits and 
pleasures dependent on that animal, were brought almost to a 
stand-still. For the moment the locomotion of the city's vast 
population was in great part arrested, the overcrowded public 
vehicles, few in number, being slowly drawn along by poor, 
stricken brutes with aching limbs and failing strength : scarcely 
one of those faithful servants of man was to be seen that did 
not proclaim, by unmistakable signs, its silent agony. The 
hospitals of the great transportation companies were filled with 
diseased and dying animals, while without lay the carcasses of 
the dead victims awaiting removal. The people of this city, 
State, and country then began to recognize the startling proba- 
bility of the total retirement of those silent partners from the 
businesses to which they had devoted their active lives. 

That many species of the lower animals, and particularly the 
one most indispensable to man — the horse, habitually receive a 
treatment to which the owner would never think of subjecting 
his insentient and inanimate property, is matter of every-day 
observation. While the farmer's wagon or his plow is carefully 
protected from winter's storms, his ill-used stock are often 
exposed to those rude vicissitudes of temperature whose disin- 
tegrating force not even inorganic nature can withstand. Nor 
is this singular and heartless inconsistency confined to the less 
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educated tillers of the soil : in the great cities of the world, 
cruelties no less culpable are practiced continually, and that, too, 
by the rich, the educated, and the refined. The millionaire mer- 
chant, inconsiderately submitting his own more enlightened 
judgment to the ignorance and selfishness of his indolent groom, 
permits the furry coat that nature provides for his horses to be 
clipped off their bodies, under the monstrous and impious pre- 
tense that their Creator blundered in giving a heavier covering 
to His creatures on the approach of winter. The gross ignorance 
of these quacks of the stable passes for oracular wisdom, and 
men who should know better are not ashamed to give assent to 
the absurd theory on which the inhuman practice is based, viz. : 
that by clipping the hair the condensation of the body's exhala- 
tions on the surface is prevented, and the bodily heat main- 
tained! Well, what is the result of this tampering with the 
laws of Nature? It is invariably shortened life, suffering, and 
waste of power — and pence. 

"But," interposes the otherwise considerate beauty, as she 
languidly looks out of her carriage window on her disfigured 
animals, " how beautiful they are, denuded of their superfluous 
and ugly coating ! " It is imperious fashion alone that has 
warped her judgment. She is herself wrapped in furs, while 
outside are seated her biped servants, almost smothered in the 
skins of animals, the uselessness of which is one of the articles 
of the men's creed ! But it requires no expert in physiology 
to determine the truth or the falsity of this theory of the 
stable. You have only to go out into the open air, without 
coat or vest, when the thermometer indicates zero, to put it to 
the proof. 

In all probability, ages will have come and gone ere Americans 
will understand the practical signification of Economy. The vast 
inheritance of land, liberty, and plenty that they enjoy makes 
them wasteful of the gifts of Nature, wasteful of the life and 
strength of the animals which subserve their interest or minister 
to their enjoyment. " Horses are cheaper than oats," once ob- 
served the manager of one of the great horse-railroad lines of 
this city ; and perhaps that purely financial estimate of the horse 
best shows how inconsiderable a factor humanity to animals is in 
our current moral arithmetic. But are men, " honorable men," 
wont to act upon the principle that " horses are cheaper than 
oats"? Let facts decide. 
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The writer, several years ago, was led to suspect the existence 
of an odious traffic, on the discovery of a business connection 
between a certain grist-mill on the west side of the city, and 
another mill on the east side, in which plaster of Paris and mar- 
ble-dust were prepared. The problem of finding out what possi- 
ble relation could subsist between the two businesses piqued his 
curiosity, and, after much patient investigation, he learned that 
in many stables of the city the products of the two concerns 
were employed as a cheap and satisfying food for horses t 
The investigation having been pushed still further, with a view 
to ascertain the life-sustaining qualities of this extraordinary 
aliment, by examining the stomachs of animals that had lived 
— or rather died — on it, the result proved that, as was to be 
expected, only the vegetable portion of the mixture had been 
digested, and that the inorganic portion had assumed the form 
and compactness of stone balls, many of them of enormous 
size. " I asked for bread, and ye gave me a stone ! " Some 
of these calcareous formations are yet to be seen in the Mu- 
seum of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
through whose intervention a stop was put to this inhuman 
practice. 

And observe the inconsistency of men. Among all those who 
are directly interested in the business of transporting the public 
from place to place about the city, there is probably not one who 
would not experience a lively feeling of indignation, were he to 
see a horse quivering under the blows of an angry truck-driver ; 
yet the same man will take no shame to himself for his own 
greater offense, in denying to his faithful servants — his horses. 
— that sufficiency of healthful nourishment without which they 
suffer and die, and even his own pecuniary profits are diminished. 

The author regrets that in this paper he is unable to give the 
statistics of live stock in the United States, as compiled for the 
forthcoming Census Report, and that he can exhibit the loss 
occasioned by cruelty to animals only by the tables of the census 
of 1870. 

In that year, the value of live stock in this country was. 
$1,525,276,457, and we had of 

Horses 7,145,370 head. Other cattle . .13,566,000 head. 

Mules and asses.1,125,415 " Sheep 28,477,951 " 

Milch cows 8,935,332 " Swine 25,134,569 " 

Working oxen .1,319,270 " 
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or more than eighty-five minions of animals contributing in one 
way or another to the daily support and enrichment of the 
people of this country. Of animal products there were, in the 
same year, of 



Butter 600,000,000 pounds. Wool 100,102,000 pounds. 

Cheese.... 53,000,000 " Honey.... 14,700,000 " 
Milk 236,000,000 gallons. Beeswax . . 631,000 " 



The animals slaughtered or sold for slaughter were worth 
$400,000,000, and there were 9,133,000 sides of leather tanned, 
and 4,185,000 skins— total value, $13,800,000. Then, our fish- 
eries, exclusive of the whale fishery, yielded over $11,000,000. 

Let us now make an approximate valuation of the labor of 
the horses, mules, asses, and oxen. Of these animals there were 
9,610,000, and if we estimate their labor at only fifty cents a day, 
we have the stupendous total of $4,805,000 as the daily product. 
But more, much more, remains to be added before we have an 
adequate idea of our dependence on the lower animals. For 
instance, we must take account of the number of eggs laid by 
domestic fowls, also the chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys, together 
with their feathers. Nor must we forget the millions of "game" 
annually killed, the slaughter of great herds of buffaloes on the 
plains and of deer in the forests. 

What a delusion it is to fancy that we are the sole agents in 
the work of civilization ! What would become of civilization were 
we only for a single year deprived of the aid afforded us by these 
inferior creatures ? All commerce and agriculture would have to 
be suspended ; the farmer could neither till his field nor carry his 
products to market ; in a word, could an earthquake or a deluge 
be more disastrous in its effects ? 

Now, is it not to be supposed that those who deal in the flesh 
and blood, the hides and hoofs, of animals brought from a great 
distance by rail, would use the best appliances to be had to pre- 
vent deterioration and death? Yet a visit to any cattle-train 
proves the erroneousness of such an inference. From the 
moment when the wretched animals are, by the force of blows, 
driven into the torture-pens that are to serve as vehicles to 
convey them to the abattoirs in the East, they know no rest. 
Seldom is adequate provision made for supplying them with food 
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and water. In short, if the poor brutes have any glimmering of 
reason, they must wonder why they are thus doomed, without 
being guilty of offense to God or man, to endure such unspeak- 
able torment. Hardly a cattle-train arrives but it presents 
cases of painful death. Horned cattle are found lying on the 
floors, their limbs crushed, sometimes their bodies flattened out 
by the tramping of their fellows in misfortune ; while among the 
smaller animals — sheep and swine— the mortality from over- 
crowding, neglect, and inhumanity is greater still. It were 
an insult to common sense to ask whether such treatment of 
animals pays. 

But the laws of Nature cannot be violated with impunity, and 
the flesh of the abused brute carries to the lips of men, and into 
their blood, deadly poisons; thus the poor mute slaves are 
avenged at last. May not the alarming increase of cancers, 
tumors, and scrofulous diseases be traced to this disregard of the 
simplest principles of humanity ? 

For years, the societies founded for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals have been striving to procure the passage, by Con- 
gress, of laws which would abate these evils, but all their efforts 
have been vain, being opposed by the powerful influence of 
wealthy corporations. Once a delegation from the societies was 
granted a hearing by the House Committee on Agriculture, but 
the railroad lobby was opposed to any action in the premises, 
and the subject was dropped 

In the Senate, the Hon. John R. McPherson, of New Jersey, 
on the 26th of May, 1879, exposed the pecuniary losses, as well as 
the danger to the public health, resulting from the present mode 
of transporting cattle. "With an experience," he said, "and 
opportunity for observation second to none in this country, I 
declare the live-stock traffic is one long and uninterrupted line of 
suffering from the "West to the East. If the people could have 
but a glimpse of the scenes which I have witnessed, they would 
loudly demand of Congress a law so stringent that the repetition 
of such horrors would be impossible." 

But no adequate law seems to be attainable ; so man and 
beast must continue to suffer in order to increase the profits of 
the money kings. One inference would seem to be fully justified, 
namely, that the profits of the shippers of stock must be enormous 
to enable them to bear such losses as are shown in the following 
table, compiled from divers official reports. 
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In 1872, there arrived in 

Cattle. 

"Washington 39,400 head. 

Baltimore 89,748 

Philadelphia . . . .129,373 

New York 443,437 

Albany 104,000 

Providenee 37,000 

Boston 157,366 



Sheep. 


Hogs. 


52,000 head. 31,200 head. 


180,228 ' 


' 303,284 " 


627,645 ' 


' 261,549 " 


1,203,059 ' 


' 1,826,686 " 


364,000 ' 


' 350,000 " 


93,000 ' 


' 100,000 " 


412,217 ' 


' 592,727 " 



Total 1,000,324 head. 2,932,149 head. 3,465,446 head. 

The loss on cattle by "shrinkage" is variously estimated. 
Professor Horsf ord reckons it at about 14 per cent. ; the Massa- 
chusetts Railroad Commission, at from 10 to 15 per cent.; and the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
at 10 per cent. Butchers, drovers, and dealers — all of course 
interested parties — put it at 8 per cent. But, assuming a stand- 
ard of 8 per cent., let us see what is the commercial result of this 
phase of barbarity. 

On the arrival at the Albany stock-yards, the average loss in 
weight on each ox is 120 pounds — a sum total of 120,038,880 
pounds of beef starved, crushed, goaded, and jolted out of the 
cattle brought to the above seven cities. 

According to the estimate of drovers, that the loss on sheep 
and hogs is 15 pounds a head, the loss on 2,932,149 sheep amounts 
to 43,982,235 pounds; and on 3,465,446 hogs it is 51,981,690 
pounds. Now, estimating the price of beef at 25 cents per pound, 
the loss from a "shrinkage" of 120,038,880 pounds would be 
$30,009,720; a loss of 43,982,235 pounds of mutton, at 17 cents 
per pound, amounts to $7,476,980; and a loss of 51,981,690 
pounds of pork, at 12 cents per pound, is $6,237,802. Finally, if 
we fix the average value of the hides at 65 cents each, the loss in 
them will be $650,210. Thus we find : 

Loss in Beef $30,009,720 

" Mutton 7,476,980 

" ' Pork 6,237,802 

" Hides 650,210 



Total $44,374,712 

This is the actual yearly loss on but four articles of com- 
merce entering only seven of our markets. What an exhibit of 
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deliberate crime and waste, which, it seems, cannot be suppressed 
or even diminished, because of the despotic power of the tyrant 
of the age we live in — King Railroad! And be it remembered 
that a large proportion of the decomposing carcasses is converted 
into human food. 

I have enumerated only a few of the benefits conferred upon 
our race by the lower animals. I have made figures, more eloquent 
than words, tell the value of humanity to these humble servitors 
of man. That lesson of humanity to the lower animals should 
be enforced in the counting-house, as well as in the nursery, the 
school, and the lecture-room, in the courts of justice, and in the 
pulpit. Above all, we must invoke the potent influence of the 
Press to advocate pity, mercy, and compassion in all our deal- 
ings with animals. 

Henry Bergh. 
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